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describing the rich landscape of South Carolina or to recount
ing its annals, he was more fully master of his material than
in Guy Rivers and more admirable in proportion as his sub-
ject was more congenial to him. lie gave his Indians the
dignity and courage which he said they must have had at an
earlier period; he invented for them a mythology, But his
triumph comes from the bold and truthful variation he here
plays upon the theme used by Cooper in The Itixt of the
Mohicans. Occonestoga, the Uncas of this drama, has been
corrupted by contact with the whites and has betrayed his
people; Sanutee, his father, like another Brutus, denounces
the renegade; Matiwan, his mother, with a more than Roman
fortitude, kills him with her own hands to save him from
the dishonor which his tribe could inflict only upon a living
man. The older American romance has no more dramatic
moment The various white and black characters in The
Yemassee have somewhat less heroic dimensions than the
red, but they are done with great vigor and considerable
realism.

Having succeeded with the matters of the Frontier and
the Settlement, Simms now turned to the Revolution and
wrote The Partisan (1835), designed as the first member of
a trilogy which should properly celebrate those valorous times*
He later wavered in his scheme, and though he finally called
Mellicharnpe (1836) and Kafhcrine Walton (1851) the other
members of his trilogy, he grouped round them four more
novels that have obvious marks of kinship. 77ic Partisan traces
events from the fall of Charleston to Gates's defeat at Cam-
den; the action of Mdlichampe, which is nearly parallel to
that of Catherine Walton, the proper sequel of The Partisan,
takes place in the interval between Camdcn and the coining
of Greene; The Scout, originally called The Kinsmen (1841),
illustrates the period of Greene's first victories; The Sword and
the Distaff (1852), later known as Woodcraft, furnishes a
kind of comic afterpiece to the series. Simms subsequently
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